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With that corroding ambivalence which seems 
to beset him when he approaches an issue of civil 
liberty, Richard M. Nixon has offered the Nation 
a new, and nonsensical, concept of academic free- 
dom. It lies within the ambit of academic freedom, 
he declared in a commencement address the other 
day at the University of Rochester “to' be against 
war, to be against this war, to be against the way 
this war is conducted, to be against the inequities 
of the draft.” How libertarian this must have 
sounded — until he added the inevitable eontra- 
dition! “I believe that any teacher who uses the 
forum of a university to proclaim that he welcomes 
victory for the enemy in a shooting war crosses 
the line between liberty and license. If we are 
to defend academic freedom from encroachment, 
we must also defend it from its own excesses.” 

Of course it is odious and offensive to welcome 
victory for the enemy, and those who choose to 
utter such wishes must expect opprobrium. But 
academic freedom was not designed simply to 
protect the circumspect. “Free speech voices the 
appeals of hate and envy as well as those of justice 
and charity,” Charles Evans Hughes once observed. 
And Mr. Justice Holmes asserted that “if there 
is any principle of the Constitution that more im- 
peratively calls for attachment than any other it 
is the principle of free thought — not free thought 
for those who agree with us but freedom for the 
thought that we hate.” The trouble with drawing 
a line between liberty and license is that it will 
inevitably circumscribe both. If liberty means no 
more than a right to say what is officially ap- 
proved, free speech will be reduced to a mere 
rhetorical flourish. 

Academic freedom, as Mr. Nixon recognized, is 
a mere extension of the principle of free speech 
to teachers — an assurance that they will not be 
subject to discipline by academic authorities for 
the exercise of a constitutional right. And it may 
very well constitute, as he says, “a free society’s 
greatest single advantage in its competition with 
totalitarian societies.” But it can render this serv- 
ice only if it is kept unqualified — if teachers feel 
wholly free to speak their minds, however un- 
popular their opinions. Let Mr. Nixon recall what 
Thomas Jefferson wrote to prospective members 
of the faculty of the University of Virginia: “This 
institution will be based on the illimitable free- 
dom of the human mind. For here we are not 
afraid/ to follow truth wherever it may lead, 
to tolerate error so long as reason is left 
ter combat it.” 




